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On EDUCATION. 


To the Aurasor of the B E E., 


S few fubjeéts are more interefting 
to fociety, fo few have been more 
N frequently written upon, than the 
‘education of youth. Yet is it not 
a little furprizings that it fhould 
have been treated almoft by all in a declamatory. 
manner? They have infifted largely on the ad- 
vantages that refult from it, both to the in- 
dividual and to fociety, and have. expatiated in 
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the praife of what none have ever t been fo hardy 
as to call in queftion. 


Inftead of giving us fine, but empty ionnen 
upon this fubject, inftead of indulging each his 
particular and whimfical fyftems, it had been 
much better if the writers on this fubje& had 
treated it ina more fcientific manner, repreffed all 
the fallies of imagination, and given us the refult 
of their obfervations with didactic fimplicity. 
Upon this fubje&t, the fmalleft errors are of the 
moft dangerous confequence; and the author 
fhould venture the imputation of ftupidity upon a 
topic, where his flighteft deviations may tend to 
injure the rifing generation. 


I fhall, therefore, throw out a few thoughts 
upon this fubjeé&t, which have not been attended 
to by others, and fhall difmifs all attempts to 
pleafe, while I ftudy only inftruétion. 


-The manner in which our youth of London 
are at prefent educated is, fome in free fchools in 
the city, but the far greater number in-boarding , 
{chools about town. The parent juftly confults 
the health of his child, and finds an education in 
the country tends to promote this, much more. 
.than a continuance in town. Thus far they are 
right ; if there were a poffibility. of having even 
our free fchools kept.a little out of town, it . 


would 
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would certainly conduce to the health and vigour 
of, perhaps, the mind, as well as the body. It 
may be thought whimlical, but it is truth; I have 
found by experience, that they, who have fpent 
all their lives in cities, contraé&t not only an 
effeminacy of habit, but even of thinking. 


But when I have faid, that the boarding {chools 
are preferable to free fchools, as being in the 
country, this is certainly the only advantage I 
can allow them, otherwife it is impoffible to con- 
ceive the ignorance of thofe who take upon them 
thé important truft of education. Js any man_ 
unfit for any of. the profeffions; he finds his 
laft refource in fetting up fchool. Do any become 
bankrupts in trade. They ftill fet up a boarding 
fchool, and drive a trade this way, when all 
others fail: Nay, I have been told of butchers 
and barbers, who have turned fchoolmafters; 
and more furprifing ftill, made fortunes in their 
new _profeffion, 


Could we think ourfelves in a country of civi- 
lized people; could it.be conceived that we have 
any regard for pofterity, when fuch are permitted 
to take. the charge of the morals, genius and health 
of thofe dear little pledges, who may one day be 
the guardians of the liberties of Europe, and who 
may .ferve as the honour and bulwark of their 
aged parents? The care of our children, is it 
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below the ftate? is it fit to indulge the caprice of. 
the ignorant with the difpofal of their children in 
this particular? For the ftate to take the charge 
of all its children, as in Perfia or Sparta, might 
at prefent be inconvenient; but furely, with 
great eafe, it might caft an eye to their inftructors. 
Of all members of fociety, Ido not know a more 
ufeful, or a more honourable one, than a {chool- 
mafter ; at the fame time that I do not fee any 
more generally defpifed, or whofe talents are fo. 
ill rewarded. 


Were the falaries of fchool mafters to be aug- 
mented from a diminution of ufelefs fine cures, 
how might it turn to the advantage of this 
people ; a people whom, without flattery, I may, 
in other refpeéts, term the wifeft and greateft 
upon earth. But while I would reward the de- 
ferving, I would difmifs thofe utterly unqualified 
for their employment: In fhort, I would make 
the bufinefs of a fchool mafter every way more 
refpectable, by encreafing their falaries, and ad- 
mitting only men of proper abilities. 


There are already fchool mafters appointed, 
and they lave fome fmall falaries ; but where at 
prefent there is but one fchool mafter appointed, 
there fhould at leaft be two; and wherever the. 
falary is at prefent twenty pounds, it fhould be an 
hundred. Do we give immoderate benefices 
, to 
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to thofe who inftru& ourfelves, and fhall we deny 
even fubfiftence to thofe who inftrué our children. 
Every member of fociety fhould be paid in propor- 
‘tion as he is neceffary ; and I will be bold enough 
‘to fay, that fchool mafters in a ftate, are more 
neceflary than clergymen, as children ftand in 
more need of inftru€tion than their parents. 


But inftead of this, as I have already obferved, 
we fend them.to‘board in the country to the moft 
ignorant fet of men that can be imagined. But 
leaft the ignorance of the mafter be not fufficient, 
the child is generally configned to the ufher. This 
is generally fome poor necdy animal, little fupe- 
rior: to'a footman either in learning or fpirit, in- 
vited to his place by an advertifement, and kept 
there merely from his being of a complying difpo- 
fition, and making the children fond of him. 
You give your child to be educated to a flave, fays a 
philofopher to a rich man; Jnffead of one flave, 
you will then have two. 


It were well, however, if parents, upon fixing 
their children in one of thefe houfes, would exa- 
miné the abilities of the ufher as well as the 
mafter; for, whatever they are told to the con- 
trary, the ufher is generally the perfon moft em- 
ployed in théir ediication. If then, a gentleman, 
upon putting out his fon to one of thefe houfes, 
fees the ufher difregarded by the mafter, he may 
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depend upon it, that he is equally difregarded by 
the boys; the truth is, in fpite of all their en- 
deavours to pleafe, they are generally the laughing 
ftock of the fchool. Every trick is played upon 
the ufher; the oddity of his manners, his drefs, 
or his language, are a fund of eternal ridicule ; 
the mafter himfelf now and then cannot avoid 
joining in the laugh, and the poor wretch, eter- 
nally refenting this ill ufage, feems to live in a 
ftate of war with all the family. This is a very 
proper perfon, is it not, to give children a relith 
for learning? They muft efteem learning very 
much, when they fee its profeffors ufed with fuch 
ceremony. If the ufher be defpifed, the father 
may be affured his child will never be properly 
inftructed. 

But let me fuppofe, that there are fome fchools 
without thefe inconveniencies, where the mafter 
and ufhers are men of learning, reputation and 
affiduity. If there are to be found fuch, they 
cannot be prized in a ftate fufficiently. A boy 
will Jearn more true wifdam in a public fchool in 
a year, than by a private education in five. It is 
not from mafters,.but from their equals, youth 
learn a knowledge of the world ; ‘the little tricks 
they play each other, “the pir el that. fre- 
quently attends the commifiion,: is a:juft piéture 
of the great world, and all the ways.of..men are 
practifed in a public fchool in miniature. Ie is 
: true, 
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true, a child is early made acquainted with fome 
vices in a fchool, but it is better to know thefe 
when a boy, than be firft taught them. when a 
man, for their novelty then may have irrefiftible 
charms. 


In a public ‘education, boys éarly learn tem- 
perance ; and if the parents and friends would give 
them lefs money upon their ufual vifits,. it- would 
‘be much to their advantage, fince it may juftly be 
faid, that a great part of their diforders arife from 
furfeit, Plus occidit gula quam gladius. And now I 
‘am come ta the article of health, it may not ‘be 
amifs to obferve, that Mr.. Locke, and fome 
others, have advifed that children fliould be inured 
to cold, to fatigue, and hardfhip, from ‘their 
youth; but Mr. Locke was but an indifferent 
phyfician. Habit, I grant, has great - influence 
over our conftitutions, but we have not precife 
ideas upon this fybje&, 


We know, that among favages, and. even 
among our peafants, there are found children 
born with fuch conftitutions, that they crofs ri- 
vers by fwimming, endure cold, thirft, hunger, 
and want of fleep, to a furprizing, degree; that 
when they happen to fall fick, they are cured 
without the help of medicine, by nature alone. 
Such examples are adduced to perfuade us to imi- 
tate their manner of education, and accuftom 
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ourfelvgs; betimes to fupport the fame fatigues, 
But, had thefe gentlemen confidered firft, that 
thofe favages and peafants ‘are generally not: fo 
long lived as they who have led a more indolent 
life : Secondly, that the more laborious the -life 
is, the lefs populous is the country. Had they 
confidered, that. what phyficians call the /famina 
vile, by fatigue; and labour, become rigid, and 
thus anticipate old age. That the number who 
furvive thofe rude trials, bears no proportion ta 
thofe who die in the experiment. Had thefe 
things been properly confidered, they would not 
have thus extolled an education begun in fatigue 
and hardfhips,’ . Peter the Great, willing:to enure 
the children. of -his-feamen to 'a life: of hardfhip, 
ordered that they fhould only drink fea water, 
but they unfortunately all died under the ex- 
periment. 


But while I would exclude all unneceffary {a- 
bours, yet ftill I would recommend temperance 
in the higheft degree. No luxurious difhes with 
high feafoning, nothing given children to force 
an appetite, as little fugared or falted provifions as 
pofiible, though never fo pleafing ; but milk, 
inétning and night, fhould be their conftant food. 
MPhis diet would: make them more healthy ‘than 
any of ‘thofe flops that are ufually cooked’by the 
miftrefs of a boarding fchoo! ; befides, it correéts 
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‘any-confumptive habits, : not “ufifrequently :- ‘fount 
‘amongtt the: children of: city’ ore 


As ‘boys fhould be educated with temperance, 
fo the firft greateft: leffon that fhould: ‘be ‘taught 
‘them is, to admire frugality. Kt .is by the exer~ 
cife of this virtue alone, they ean ever expect to 
be ufeful members of fociety. ‘It is true, leEtures 
continually repeated upon this fubje@, -may make 
fome boys when they. grow up, run into -an ex- 
treme, and become mifers ; ‘ but it- were well, had 
we more mifers. than we have-among us. I know 
few charaéters ‘more ufeful in fociety, ‘for a‘mah’s 
having .a larger‘ or ‘fmaller fhare of money tying 
ufelefs by him, no way ‘injures ‘the -common- 
wealth ; fince, fhould every mifer now exhauft 
his ftores, this might make gold more plenty, but © 
it would not encreafe the.commodities or pleafares 
of life; they would ftill remain as they are at 
prefent ; it .matters not, therefore, whether men 
are mifers or not, if they be anly frugal, -labo- 
rious, and fill the ftation they have chofen. If 
they deny themfelves the neceflaries of life, fo- 
ciety is no way injured by their folly, 


Inftead, therefore, of romances, ‘which praife 
young men of fpirit, who go through a variety of 
adventures, and at laft conclude.a life of diffipas 
tion, folly, and extravagance in riches and matri- 
mony, there fhould be fome men of wit employed 
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to compofe books that. might equally intereft the 
paffions of our youth, where. fuch an one might 
be praifed for having refifted allurements when 
young, and how he.at laft became lord mayor ; 
dow he. was married to a lady of great fenfe, for- 
fine, and beauty; to be as explicit as poflible, the 
gid ftory of Whittington, were his cat left out, 
inight: be more ferviceable to the tender mind, 
than. either Tqm Jones, Jofeph: Andrews, or an 
hundred others, where frugality is the only good 
quality the hero is not poffeffed of. Were our 
{chool-mafters, if any of them have fenfe enough 
to daw up fuch a work, thus employed it would 
be much more ferviceable to their pupils than all 
the grammars and didtionaries they ‘may publith 
thefe ten years, 


Children fhould early be infiru&ted in the arts 
from. which ‘they would: afterwards draw‘‘the 
greateft advantages. When the wonders of na- 
ture’ are never expofed to our view, we have no 
‘great defiré to become acquainted with thofe parts 
of learning which pretend to account for the phz- 
nomena. One of the anciemts complains, that as 
foon as young men have left fchool, and are 
obliged to converfe in the world, they ‘fancy 
‘themfelves tranfported into a new region. Ut 
cum in forum venerarint exiftiment fe in alium ter- 
rum orbem delatos. We fhould early, therefore, 
inftru& them in the experiments, if I may fo ex- 
: prefs 
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prefs it, of knowledge, and leave to maturer age 
the accounting for the caufes. But, inftead of 
‘that, when .boys begin natural philofophy i in col- 
leges, they have not the leaft curiofity for thofe 
parts: of the fcience which are propofed for their 
-inftru@tion ; they have never before feen the. pha- 
nomena, and confequently have no curiofity to 
‘learn the reafons. Might natural philofophy, 
therefore, be made their paftime in fchool, by 
this means it would in college become their amufe- 
ment. 


’ In feveral of the machines now in ufe, there 
would be ample field both for inftru€tion and 
amufement ; the different forts of the phofpho- 
rus, the artificial pyrites, magnetifm, ele€tricity, 
the experiments upon the rarefaction and wejght 
of the air, and thofe upon elaftic bodies, might 
employ their idle hours, and none fhould be called 
from play to fee fuch experiments but fuch as 
thought proper. At firft then it would be fuffi- 
cient if the inftruments, and the effeéts of their 
combination, were only fhewn; the caufes fhould 
be deferred to a maturer age, or to thofe times 
when natural curiofity prompts us to difcover the 
wonders of nature,» Man is placed in this world 
‘as a fpetator ; when he is tired with wondering 
at all the novelties about him, and not till then, 
does he defire to be made acquainted with the 
caufes that create thofe wonders. 


What 
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“What 'I have ‘obferved with regard to natural 
“philofoptiy, I would extend: to every other feience 
‘whatfoever. Wie fhould teach them as‘many of 
the fa@s.as were poflible, and defer the caufes 
until they feemed of themfelves defirous of know- 
‘jngithem. A mind thus leaving ‘fchool, ftored 
“with’all the ‘fimple experiences of fcience, would 
‘be the ‘fitteft in the world for ‘the college’ courfe’; 
‘and'though fach a‘youth might not ‘appear fo 
“bright, or‘fo talkative, as thofe who had learned 
the real principles and caufes of fome of the f{ciences, 
yet he would make a -wifer man, and would re- 
‘tain a more.lafting paffion for letters than he who 
was early burdened with the difagreeable inftitu- 
tion. of effect and caufe. . 


‘In hiftory, fuch ftories alone fhould be laid be- 
fore them.as might catch the imagination ; inftead 
of this, they are too frequently obliged to toil 
‘through the four empires, as they are called, 
where their. memories are burdened by a number 
of difgufting names, that deftroy all their future 
_ ‘yélifh for our beft hiftorians, who may be termed 
the trueft teachers of wildont. 


‘Every fpecies of flattery fhould be carefully 
avoided; a boy who happens to fay a fprightly 
thing is generally applauded fo much, that he 
happens to continue a coxcomb fometimes all his 
life after. He is reputed a wit at fourteen, and 
becomes 
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becomes a blockhead at-twenty. Nurfes, footmens.. 
and fuch, fhould, therefore, be. driven, away.as.mucha;. 
as poffible. I was even going to add, tha¢ the . 
mother herfelf fhould. ftifle her pleafure, og, her. 
vanity, when little mafter happens to fay, a good. . 
or a fmart thing. Thofe modeft, lubberly, boys,., 
who feem to want fpirit, generally go. through, 
their bufinefs with more eafe; tq themfelues,. and. 
more fatisfaction to their inftrutors.. : 


There has of late a gentleman, appeared, .. 
who thinks the ftudy of rhetoric effential to a per- 
feé&t education. , That bold male eloquence, which 
often, without pleafing, convinces, is generally . 
deftroyed by fuch inftitutions. Convincing. eloe- 
quence, however, is infinitely more ferviceable — 
to its poffeffor than the moft florid harangue or the 
moft pathetic tones that can be imagined; and 
the man who is thoroughly convinced himfelf wto 
underftands his fubjet, and the language he fpeaks'' 
in, will be more apt to filence oppofition, than he* 
who ftudies the force of his periods, and fills our” 
ears with founds, while onr minds are deftitute of 
convidtion. 


It was reckoned the fault of the orators at- the-- 
decline of the Roman empire, when they had 
been long inftruéted by rhetoricians, that: their 
periods were fo harmonious, as that they could be: 
fung as well as fpoken. What a ridiculous figure.’ 
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mnift ot of thefe gentlemen cut, thus meafuring.’ 
fyllables, and weighing words, when he fhould 

plead the caufe of his client! Two architects 

were once candidates for the building a certain 

temple at Athens ; the firft harangued the crowd 

very learnedly upon the different orders of archi- 

te&ture, and fhewed them in what manner the 

temple -fhould be built; the other, who got up 
to fpeak after him, only obferved, that what his 

brother had fpoken he could do; and thus he 

at once gained his caufe. 


To teach men to be orators, is little lefs than 
to: teach them to be poets; and for my part, I 
fhould have too great a regard for my child, 
to wifh him a manor only in a bookfeller’s fhop. 


"hie paffion which the prefent age is apt to 
run into, is to make children learn all things; 
the languages, the fciences, mufic, the exercifes, 
and painting. Thus. the child foon becomes a 
talker in all, but a maffer in none. He thus ac- 
quires a fuperficial fondnefs for every thing, and 
only fhews his i ignorance when he attempts to ex- 
hibit his {kill. 


‘As Ideliver my thoughts without method or con- 
nection, fo the reader muft not be furprized to find 
me once more addrefling fchooimaiters on theprefent 

method 
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method of teaching the learned languages, which” 


is commonly by-literal tranflations. I would afk 
fuch, if they were to travel a journey, whether 
thole parts of: the road in which they found the 


greateft difficulties would no be moft ftrongly ree. 


membered ? Boys, who, if I may continue the 
allufion, gallop through one of the ancients with 


the affiftance of a tranflation, can have but a very - 


flight acquaintance either with the author or his 


language. It is by the exercife of the mind 


alone that a language is learned; but a. literab 


tranflation, on the oppofite page, leaves no exere : 
cife for the memory at all. . The boy will not’ 


be at the fatigue of remembering, when his doubts 
- are at once fatisfied by a glance of the eye; wheres 
as were every word to be fought from a dictionary, 
the learner would attempt to remember them, to 


fave him the trouble of looking out for it for a : 


future. 


To continue in the fame pedantic ftrain, tho’ 
no fchoolmafter, of all the various grammars 
now taught in the fcbools about town, I would 
recommend only the old common one} I have for- 
got whether Lily’s, or'an emendation of hint. 


load 


The others may be improvements ; but fuch ime ° 


provements feem, to me, only mere grammaticat 
niceties, no way influencing the learner, but per- 


haps loading him = triding nn, which, : 
i. gt 
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ata proper age, he muft be at fome pains ‘te. 
forget. 


Whatever pains’ a mafter may take to make: 
the leatning:of the langages:agreeable to his pupil, 
he may depend upon it, it will beat firft‘extreamly 
unpleafant. -The:rudiments of every language, 
therefore;..muft be given’ as a tafk; not as an’ 
amufement; Attempting to deceive children into 
inftrwétion: of this- kind, is only deceiving our- ! 
felves);: and:I know: no paffion capable of conquer . 
ing:achild’s natural lezinefs but: fear. Solomon: 
has faid' it before-me ; nor is: there any more:cers 
tain,,.tho’ perhaps: more difagreeable truth, than ! 
the proverb in verfe, too well known to repeat: 
onthe préfent occafion. It is very: probable that: - 
parents. are: told: of fome madters who ‘never ufe' 
the! rad; and :confequectly: are thought the: pro- * 
pereft inftru€tors for their children; but though. 
tendernefs is a requifite quality in an inftructor, 
yet there is too often the trucit tendernefs in well- 
timed correction. 


Somehave juftly obferved, that all paffion.. 
fhould be. banifhed on this terrible occafion ; but-I.. 
know not, there is .a-frailty. attending human na- 
tuge; that few mafters are able to keep their 
temper. whilft they corre. I knew a good- . 
natared.man; who was fenfible of his own weak- © 
nefg in this refpe€t, and confequently had recourfe 
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to the following expedient to prevent his paffions 
from being engaged, yet at the fame time adminifter 
juftice with impartiality. When ever any of his 
pupils committed a fault, he fummoned a jury of 
his peers, I mean of the boys of his own or the 
next clafles to him ; his accufers ftood forth; he 
had a liberty of pleading in his own defence, 
and one or two more had a liberty of pleading 
againft him: when found guilty by the pannel, he 
was configned to the footman, who attended in 
the houfe, who had previous orders to ufe his 
punifhment with lenity. By this means the ma- 
fter took off the odium of punifhment from him- 
felf; and the footman, between whom and the 
boys there could not be even the flighteft inti- 
macy, was placed in fuch a light as to be fhunned 
by every boy in fchool. 

‘And nowI have gone thus far, perhaps you 
will think me fome pedagogue, willing, by a 
well-timed puff, to encreafe the reputation of his 
own fchool ; but fuch is not the cafe. The re- 
gard I have for fociety, for thofe tender minds 
who are the objects of the prefent eflay, fuch are 
the only motives I have for offering thofe thoughts, 
calculated not to furprize by their novelty, or the 
elegance of compofition, but merely to remedy 
fome defeéts which have crept into the prefent 
fyftem of fchool education. If this letter fhould 
be inferted, perhaps I may trouble you, in my 
next, with fome thoughts upon an univerfity edu- 
Cation, not with an intent to exhauft the fubje&, 
but to amend fome . abufes, Iam, &c. 
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ON THE 
CONTRADICTIONS 

OF THE | 
WORLD. 

FROM | 


VOLTATIR E. 


HE more we know of the world, the more 

we fee of its abfurdities and contradictions. 
To begin with the grand feignior ; he generally 
cuts off every head: that difpleafes him, and can 
feldom preferve his own. 


If from the turk we make a natural tranfition 
to the pope, he confirms the eletion of emperors, 
he has even kings for vaffals, yet is ngt fo power- 
ful as any one of their minifters. He iflues out or- 
ders for America and Africa; yet is not able to 

' deprive even the little republic of Lucca of its pri- 
vileges. The emperor is fometimes king of the 
Romans ; but his only privileges confift in holding 
the pope’s ftirrup, and prefenting him with the 
bafon while he wafhes. 


The 
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The Englih ferve their kings upon the knee; 
but they are cften found to depofe them, to im- 
prifon them, and bring fome of ‘them to the fcaf- 
fold. 


Bifhops and monks, who make vows of pover- 
ty, in -confequence of fuch vows receive immo- 
derate incomes; and, by virtue of their pro- 
fefied humility, become defpotic princes. 


Men who are conviéted of not conforming to 
the religion. of their country, are burned in the 
market place ; while the fecond eclogue of Virgil, 
which contains the moft fhocking obfcenities, is 
gravely commented upon and taught by thofe 
very ftrenuous afferters of the divinity. 


If a poor philofopher, who imagines no mif- 
chief, fhould teach that the earth takes an annial 
revolution, or that all light proceeds from the fun, 
fhould he affert that matter may have feveral pro- 
perties, which we are entirely unacquainted with, 
he is at once branded with impiety, and as a dif- 
turber of public tranquility ; our modern philofo- 
phers are difcouraged from delivering their fenti- 
ments, while the Tufculan queftions of Cicero, and 
the works of Lucretius, which contain a compleat 
courfe of irreligion, are put into the hands: of 
our youth, and cried up as models for imitation. © 


N 32 Bayle, 
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Bayle, the fceptic philofopher, was perfecuted 
even in Holland. Le Vayer, a greater fceptic, 
and a much inferior philofopher, was conftituted 
the king’s preceptor. Nay, France has feen her 
ambaffadors burnt in effigy in the ftreets of Paris, 
and the very next day honoured with the royal in- 
ftructions, 


The famous atheift Spinofa lived and died in 
peace. Vanini, who wrote only againft Ariftotle, 
was burnt as an atheift. With this appellation 
he is branded in all the hiftories of the works 
of the learned, and biographical di€tionaries. 
thofe immenfe archives of folly and falfhood. 
Confult any of thefe, and you will find that Va- 
nini not only publickly taught atheifm by his writ- 
ings, but alfo that twelve of his difciples lefe 
Naples with him, in order to affift in making 
profelytes. After confulting thofe anecdotes, next 
confult his own works, and you will be fur 
prifed to find them replete with proofs of the 
exiftence of aGod. He thus fpeaks in his Amphi- 
theatrum, a work equally condemned and un- 
known. 


_ 86 God is the beginning and end, and the pa- 

. § rent of all that was or will be ; he always exifts, 
<< but not in time. To him the paft has not fled, 

‘¢ and the future will not arrive. He reigns every- 

‘¢ where, without being in any place; motion- 

-" , 6 lefiy 
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“¢ lefs, without being fixed ; rapid, without paf- 
*¢ fing. He is all, and above all; he is in all, 
‘¢ but without being confined ; without ali, but 
*¢.not excluded. Good, but without quality ; 
‘‘-preat, but without quantity ; entire, without 
‘¢ parts ; unchangeable, yet diverfified in every part 
*¢ of the univerfe. His will is his power, fimple ; 
‘© there is no poffibility with him, but all really is. 
‘¢ In a word, being all, he is above all beings, 
‘¢ being actually prefent, and exifting in all.’ 


After fuch a confeffion of faith, could we think 
it, Vanini was declared an atheift! What were 
the motives to condemn him? Nothing more 
than the bare depofition of one Francon. In 
vain did his books bear witnefs to the falfhood of 
the depofer ; one fingle enemy has coft him his 
life, and tarnifhed his character through all 
Europe. ; 


Should I continue to examine the contradi&tions 
which are to be found in the republic of letters, 
I might, perhaps, be obliged to write the hiftory of 
all the fcholars and the wits of the age. Should 
I extend my furvey to fociety, I might be obliged 
to write the hiftory of Europe. Should an Afiatic 
come among us, what judgment could he form 
of our religion! Or would he not think that of 
Paganifm ftill continued! The days of the week 
Rill retain the names of heathen deities, our 

N 3 churches 
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churches are filied with. the ftatues of the gods of 
the ancients ; and fhould he fometimes be a fpec- 
tator at our theatres, he might miftake the fcene 
for a temple to their honour, and our affiduity for 
devotion. 


In Spain, our Afiatic would be furprifed to find 
fevere laws, which forbid flrangers carrying on any 
commerce to America ; and yet he might fee ftran- 
gers alone in pofeffion of that prohibited trade ; 
and. the Spaniards, in effeét, no more than faétors 
to others, whom they enrich, while they continue 
in poverty. How would he be furprifed to find 
our aétors ftiled vagabonds by law, yet encouraged 
by the great, and kept company with as equals ! 
He would find the prefs loaded with works which 
every one condemns, and yet all are eager to pur- 
chafe. He would every where find our cuftoms 
in oppofition to our ftatutes. He might probably 
laugh at our abfurdities ; yet, fhould we take a voy- 
age into Afia, we might fee the fame abfurdities 
practifed with very little variation. 


Men are every where equally fools; they have 
made laws in the fame manner that breaches are 
repaired in the walls of a city. In one country, 

-the elder fons have all the fortune from the reft ; 
in another, the fortune is equally divided amongft 
them all. At one time, the church commands 
duelling ; at another, it excommunicates all who 
venture 
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venture in fingle combat. They have, at times, 
excommunicated the partizans and the oppofers of 
Ariftotle ; thofe who wore long hair, and thofe 
who wore fhort. 


We have, in this world, but one inviolable 
body of law, which is never infringed ; I mean 
the laws of gaming. Thefe never admit of excep- 
tion, change, or fubordination. If a man who 
was once a footman plays with a king, he is im- 
mediately paid, when he wins, without hefita- 
tion. Such ‘s always the rule in this ; in all other 
affairs, the {word is the only law, where the ftrong 
ut the weak into a thoufand pieces. 


Notwithftanding this, the world fubfifts as if 
all things were well ordered, and irregularity feems 
fuited to our natures. Our political world re- 
fembles our globe, a great regular irregularity. It 
would be folly to expect to fee our mountains, feas, 
and rivers afflume beautiful mathematical figures ; 
it would ftill be a greater folly to expect perfect 
wifdom in fociety. 
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ON THE 
INSTABILITY 
OF 


WortpLy GRANDEUR. 


" A\_N alehoufe-keeper, near Iflington, who had 
long lived at the fign of the French king, 
upon the commencement of the~laft war with 
France, pulled down his old fign, and put up 
the queen of Hungary. Under the influence of 
her red face and golden fceptre, he continued to 
fell ale, till fhe was no longer the favourite of his 
cuftomers; he changed her, therefore, fome time 
ago, for the king of Pruffia, who may probably 
be changed in turn for the next great man that 
fhal] be fet up for vulgar admiration. 


Our publican, in this, imitates the great ex- 
aétly, who deal out their figures one after the 
other, to the gazing crowd beneath them. When 
we have fufficiently wondered at one, that is taken 
in, and another exhibited in its room, which fel- 
dom holds its ftation long; for the mob are ever 
pleafed with variety. 


T muft own I have fuch an indifferent opinion 
of the vulgar, that I am ever led to fufpect that 
merit 
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merit which raifes their fhout ; at leaft I am cer- 
tain to find thofe great, and fometimes good men, 
who find fatisfaétion in fuch acclamations, made 
worfe by it; and hiftory has too frequently taught 
me, that the head which has grown this day giddy 
with the roar of the million, has the very next 
been fixed upon a pole. . 


As Alexander VI. was entering a little town in 
the neighbourhood of Rome, which had been juft 
evacuated by the enemy, he perceived the townf- 
men bufy in the market-place in pulling down 
from a gibbet a figure which had been defigned to 
reprefent himfelf. ‘There were alfo fome knock- 
ing down a neighbouring ftatue of one of the 
Orfini family, with whom he was at war, in or- 
der to put Alexander’s effigy, when taken down, 
in its place. It is poffible a man who knew lefs of 
the world would have condemned the adulation 
of thofe barefaced flatterers ; but Alexander feemed 
pleafed at their zeal, and turning to Borgia, his 
fon, faid with a fmile, Vides mi fili quam leve dif- 
crimen palibulum inter et flatuum. ‘* Youfee, my 
‘* fon, the fmall difference between a gibbet and 
“* a ftatue. If the great could be taught any leffon, 
this might ferve tc teach them upon how weak a 
foundation their glory ftands, which is built upon: 
popular applaufe ; for as fuch praife what feems 
like merit, they as quickly condemn what has 
only the appearance of guilt, 





Popular 
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Popular glory is a perfect coquet; her lovers 
muft toil, feel every inquietude, indulge every 
caprice, and, perhaps, at laft, be jilted into the 
bargain. True glory, on the other hand, re- 
fembles a woman of fenfe; her admirers muft 
play no tricks; they feel no great anxiety, for 
they are fure, in the end, of being rewarded in 
proportion to their merit. When Swift ufed to 
appear in public, he generally had the mob fhout- 
ing in his train. Pox take thefe fools (he would 
fay) bow much joy might all this bawling give my 
Lord Mayor. 


We have feen thofe virtues which have, while 
living, retired from the public eye, generally 
tranfmitted ‘to pofterity, as the trueft objects of 
admiration and praife. Perhaps, the character of 
the late Duke of Marlborough may one day be 
fet up, even above that of ‘his’ more talked-of 
predeceffor 5” fince an affemblage ofall the mild 
and amiable virtues, are far fuperior to thofe vul- 
‘garly called the great ones. 1 muft be pardoned 
for this fhort tribute to the memory of a man, 
who, while living, would as much deteft to re- 
‘ceive any thing that wore the appearance of flat- 
tery, as I fhould to offer it. 


I know not how to turn fo trite a fubjeé& out 
.f the beaten road of common place, except by 
illuftrating it, rather by the affiftance of my me- 
mory than my judgment, and inftead of making 
reflections by telling a ftory. 
A Chi- 
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A Chinefe, who ‘had long ftudied the works of 
Confucius ; who knew the characters of fourteen 
thdufand words, and could read a great part of 
every book that came in his way, once took it 
into his head to travel into Europe, and obferve 
the cuftoms of a people whom he thought not 
very much inferior, even to his own countrymen, 
in the arts of refining upon every pleafure. Upon 
his arrival at Amfterdam, his paffion for letters 
naturally led him to a bookfeller’s fhop; and, as 
he could fpeak a little Dutch, he civilly afked the 
bookfeller for the works of the immortal Ilixofou. 
The bookfeller affured him, he had never heard 
the book mentioned before. ‘* What, have you 
‘¢ never heard of that immortal poet, (returned 
s¢ the other, much furprized) that light of the 
s¢ eyes, that favourite of kings, that rofe of 
¢ perfeCtion. I fuppofe you know nothing of 
‘¢ the immortal Fipfihihi, fecond coufin to the 
‘¢ moon?” ‘¢ Nothing at all, indeed, Sir, 
s¢ (returned the other.) ‘* Alas, (cries our 
‘¢ traveller) to what purpofe, then, has one 
of thefe fafted to death, and the other offered 
himfelf up as a facrifice to the Tartarean 
** enemy, to gain a renown which has never 
‘¢ travelled beyond the precin&ts of China.”’ 


“- 


- 


There is fcarce a village in Europe, and not 
one univerfity, that is not thus furnifhed with its 
little great men. The head of a petty corporation, 
who 
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who oppofes the defigns of aprince, who would 
tyrannically force this fubjects to fave their beft 
cloaths for Sundays ; the puny pedant, who finds 
one undifcovered property in the polype, defcribes 
an unheeded procefs in the fkeleton of a mole, 
and whofe mind, like his microfcape, perceives na- 
ture only indetail ; the rhymer, who makes fmooth 
verfes, and paints to our imagination when he 
fhould only {peak to our hearts, all equally fancy 
themfelves walking forward to immortality, and 
@efire the crowd behind them to look on. The 
«crowd takes them at their word. Patriot, philc- 
fopher and poet, are fhouted in their train. Where 
was there ever fo much merit feen; no times fo 
important as our own; ages, yet unborn, fhall 
gaze with wonder and applaufe! To fuch mufic, 
the important pigmy moves forward, buftling 


and {welling, .and aptly compared to a puddle in 
a ftorm. 


I have lived to fee generals who once had 
crowds halloing after them wherever they went, 
who were bepraifed by news papers and magazines, 
thofe echoes of the voice of the vulgar, and yet 
they have long funk into merited obfcurity, with 
fcarce even an epitaph left to flatter. A few years 
ago the herring fifhery employed all Grub-ftreet ; 
it was the topic in every coffee-houfe, and the 


burthen of every ballad. We were to drag up 
eceans of gold from the bottom of the fea; we 
were 
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were to fupply all Europe with herrings upon our 
ewn terms. At prefent, we hear no more of alt 
this. We have fithed up very little gold that I 
can learn; nor do we furnith the world with her- 
rings, as was expected. Let us wait but a few 
years longer, and we foall find all eur expeatiens 
an herring fiftery. 
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SOME 


A qGCcC€cou N T: 
OF THE 
Acapemiss of ITALY. 


HERE is not, perhaps, a country in Eue 

rope, in which learning is fo fait upon the 
decline as in Italy; yet not one in which there 
are fuch a number of academies inftituted for its 
fupport. There is fcarce a confiderable town in 
the whole country, which has not one or two 
inftitutions of this nature, where the learned, 
as they are pleafed to call themfelves, mcet to 
harangue, to compliment each other, and praife 
the utility of their inftitution. 


Jarchius has taken the trouble to give us a lift 
of thofe clubs, or academies, which amount to 
five hundred and fifty, each diflinguifhed by 
fomewhat whimfical in the name. The acade- 
micians of Bologna, for inftance, are divided into 
the Abbandonati, the Aufiofi, Ociefio, Arcadi 
Confufi, Dubbiofi, &c. There are few of thefe 
who have not publifhed their tranfaétions, and 
fcarce a member who is not looked upon as the 
moft famous man in the world, at home. 


Of all thofe focieties, I know of none whofe 
works are worth being known aut of the precin&s 
f the, city in which they were written, except 
: the 


































Account of the Academies of Iraty: tgt 
the Cicalata Academica‘ (or, as we might exprefs 
it, the tickling fociety) of Florence. TIT’ have juft 
now before me a manufcript oration, fpoken by 
the late Tomafo Crudeli, at that fociety, which 
will, at once, ferve to give a better picture of. the 
manner in which men of wit amufe themfelves in 
that country, than any thing I could fay - the 
occafion. The oration is this: 

*¢ The younger the nymph, my dear companions, 
the more happy the lover. From fourteen to 
feventeen, you are fure of finding love for love 5 
from feventeen to twenty one, there is always a 
mixture of intereft and affection. But when that 
period is paft, no longer expec to receive, but to 
buy. No longer expect a nymph who gives, but 
who fells her favours. At this age, every glance 
is taught its duty ; not a look, nota figh, with- 
out defign ; the lady, like a fkilful warrior, aims 
at the heart of another, while fhe fhields her 
own from danger. 

On the contrary, at fifteen, you may expeéc 
nothing but fimplicity, innocence and nature. 
The paffions are then fincere ; the foul feems feated 
in the lips; the dear objec feels prefent happie 
nefs, without being anxious for the future; her 
eyes brighten if her lover approaches ; her fmiles 
are borrowed from the graces, and her very mi- 
ftakes feem to complete her defires. 

Lucretia was juft fixteen. The rofe and lilly 
took poffefion of her face, and her bofom, by 
its hue and its coldnefs, feemed covered with 
A fnow 
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fhow. So much beauty, and fo much virtue, 
feldom want admirers. Orlandino, a youth of 
fenfe and merit, was among the number. He 
had long languifhed for an opportunity of declaring 
his paffion, when Cupid, as if willing to indulge 
his happinefs, brought the charming young couple 
by mere accident to an arbour, where every pry- 
ing eye, but that of love, was abfent. Orlan- 
dino talked of the fincerity of his paffion, and 
mixed flattery with his addreffes ; but it was all 
in vain. The nymph was pre-engaged, and had 
long devoted to heaven thofe charms for which he 
fued. ‘* My dear Orlandino, faid fhe, you 
s¢ know I have long been dedicated to St. Cathe- 
‘¢ rine, and to her belongs all that lies below my 
‘¢ girdle; all that is above, you may freely pof- 
‘¢ fefs, but farther I cannot, muft not, comply. 
s¢ The vow is pafled; I wifh it were undone, 
© but now it is impoffible.” You may con- 
ceive, my companions, the embarrafiment our 
young lovers felt upon this occafion. They 
kneeled to St. Catherine, and though both def- 
paired, both implored her affiftance. Their tute- 
Jar faint was entreated to fhew fome expedient, by 
-which both might continue to love, and yet both 
be happy. Their petition was fincere. St. Ca- 
‘therine was touched with compaffion ; for lo, a 
miracle ! Lucretia’s girdle unloofed, as if with- 
out hands ; and though before bound round her 
middle, fell {pontaneoufly down to her feet, and 
gave Orlandino the poffeffion of all thofe beauties 
_ which lay above it.” 




























